








OREGON STATISTICAL 
REVIEW, JANUARY 1959 


(See pp. 5-6 for details) 
e Bank debits during January were 15.6 per cent 
higher than in January 1958. The central Oregon 
and the Mid-Willamette Valley areas had gains of 
more than 24 per cent over their figures of January 
1958. Only the Pendleton and the Upper Columbia 
River areas had losses relative to the year-earlier 
data. 
e Employment in nonagricultural industry dur- 
ing January was 3 per cent above the January 1958 
level. All categories of nonagricultural employment 
shared in the rise except the “other nonmanufactur- 
ing” sector. Compared with December 1958, Jan- 
uary employment declined 3.6 per cent. This decline 
was spread through all sectors, with retail trade and 
lumber and wood products manufacturing showing 
the greatest relative changes. 
@ The index of man hours worked in manufac- 
turing (1051 100) stood at 77.6 for January 1959 
compared with 72.1 for January 1958 and 82.9 for 
December 1958. 


e Average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in nonagricultural industry were 2.6 per cent 
higher in January 1959 ($92.37) than in January 
1958 ($90.06). Current earnings were below the 
December 1958 level of $95.44. 


e Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest in January 1959 was 2 per 
cent above the January 1958 level and 7 per cent 
above December 1958. New orders were 15 per cent 
higher than the January 1958 level. At the end of 
the month the file of unfilled orders was 30 per cent 
above last year; the lumber inventory was 13 per 
cent below year-earlier levels. 


e Construction contracts awarded during De- 
cember 1958 were 12 per cent above the value of 
those awarded in December 1957. Residential con- 
struction more than doubled its level of December 
1957, while other categories of construction suf- 
fered significant declines. Total construction was 15 
per cent below its November 1958 level, with non- 
residential construction recording a slight month- 
to-month gain while the other categories suffered 
seasonal losses. Cumulative totals for the entire year 
of 1958 showed contracts, exclusive of public works 
and utilities, 28 per cent higher than for 1957. 


e Agricultural income, as indicated by cash re- 
ceipts from farm products marketed (government 
payments excluded), fell 25 per cent in December 
1958 compared with December 1957. Livestock re- 
ceipts declined 33 per cent and crops marketed 19 
per cent. 

e Consumer prices, as measured by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ index for Portland (1947-49 
100), stood at 124.2 in January 1959. This repre- 
sented a rise of 0.7 per cent since January 1958. The 
index was, however, 0.2 per cent lower than its Oc- 
tober 1958 level. 
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The Port of Portland: A Major 


Factor in the Economy of Oregon 
By DONALD A. WATSON 


Assistant Professor of Finance, University of Oregon 


The year 1959 will be remembered in part for the developments 
in international trade which are taking shaps as the year begins. 
The nations of Europe are moving in the direction of relaxed trade 
controls and an increased volume of trade between themselves and 
the rest of the world. Western Europe has recaptured many of the 
markets it held before World War II and is seeking new outlets 
for its goods. Emergent economies are seeking ways of protecting 
their domestic markets while they industrialize. The pattern will no 
doubt be different in various parts of the world, but every continent 
and almost every nation is witnessing changes and new develop- 
ments in their trade relations with the rest of the world. Many of 
these developments will have a direct impact on the economy of 
Oregon. The adjustments in United States trade policy and foreign 
relations which will be forced by these new trade events will have 
still other far-reaching effects on all of us. 

The impact of foreign trade on the economy of Oregon can be 
seen in a direct way in the activity of one of its port facilities. Port- 
land is easily the largest of the ports in Oregon, although several 
others are equipped to handle ocean-going vessels. On the coast 
only Astoria and Coos Bay have regular shipments of commodities 
to or from foreign countries. Bandon, Reedsport, and Newport are 
largely concerned with commercial or sports fishing or with the 
coastwise shipment of lumber. Along the Columbia River are 
Vancouver and Longview in Washington and St. Helens and Rainiez 
in Oregon. These ports are less important than Portland and tend 
to specialize in the export of lumber or grain. 

Portland’s position as the western terminus of the Union Pacific. 
Northern Pacific, and Great Northern railroads and as the northern 
terminus of the Southern Pacific makes the city an important rail 
center in the region. In addition, the Spokane, Portland, and Seattle 
serves as an important connecting link to intermediate points in the 
interior of Oregon and Washington. Portland is also linked to im- 
portant manufacturing and food and lumber processing centers 
by a network of major highways and by over one hundred truck 
lines. 

The area served by the Port of Portland includes the state of 
Oregon. a portion of southern Washington, southern Idaho, and 
parts of Wyoming, Nevada, and Utah. Goods flow through Portland 
for all parts of the United States and Canada. Shipments are limited 
only to the availability of water, truck, and rail transport and con- 
siderations of time and various costs of handling and trans-ship- 
ment. It is possible. for example, for goods to be imported through 
Portland destined for New York or other eastern cities—generally, 
however, commodities are imported or exported through the port 
city closest to the point of destination, unless shipping space to that 
port is not available or unless time becomes a factor. Rail and motor 
freight rates play an important part in determining which port will 
be used by an importer or an exporter in the United States. 

Many private firms and several public agencies are involved in 
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the construction, maintenance, and operation of the physi- 
cal plant of the Port of Portland and its related facilities. 
The Commission of Public Docks, as its name implies, has 
as its function the building, maintenance, and operation of 
the port terminal facilities under public ownership. In 
Portland public facilities are a basic part of the terminal 
facilities, though there are others privately owned and 
operated. A second public body is the Port of Portland 
Commission, a state authority. Its responsibilities include 
maintenance of the Columbia River ship channel, in con- 
junction with the U. S. Army Engineers, and the operation 
of dredges, towboats, drydocks, and the Portland Inter- 
national Airport. 

In 1957, the latest year for which figures are available, 
1,588 ships entered and 1,590 cleared the Port of Portland. 
This was a slight increase over 1956, when 1,510 ships 
entered and 1,501 cleared. These ships represented the 
flags of 26 nations, including United States registry which 
accounted for the largest number. Table 1 presents the 
data on ships by registry that called at Portland in 1956 
and 1957. 


TABLE 1. SHIPS CLEARING PORT OF PORTLAND 
1956 AND 1957 


Vumber of Vessels Vessel Tonange 
Registry 1956 1957 1956 1957 


.208 .983 1,472,276 


4,365 
317,798 
17,634 
19,725 
34,413 
11,696 
13,739 
56,260 
243,905 
12,738 
15,440 
12,912 
98,674 
103,393 
13,238 
4,259 
96,002 
573,144 
9.406 
276,815 
8,734 
157,453 
84,789 


United States 273 327 
Belgium 1 
British 56 73 
Canadian 11 16 
Chilean 15 9 
Chinese 6 1 22,430 
Colombian 11 23,749 
Costa Rican 2 : 8,785 
Danish ll 53,584 
Dutch 16 5 225,956 
8.624 
30.082 
35.578 
106,873 
Greek 2 52.911 
13,140 


265,308 
8.993 
32.666 


Ecuadorian 
Finnish 
French 


German 


Hondurian 
Indian 
Italian 110,077 
( 388,974 
Korean 31,288 
Liberian { 5 217,192 
New Zealand 

Norwegian 7 101.712 


Japanese 


Panamanian 12 91.49] 
Peruvian ] 1.56] 
South 


Swedish 32 3° 107,598 


African 4,587 
114.242 
Total foreign 828 967 
Intercoastal 64 67 
Coastwise 609 556 


3,450,555 1.107 637 
299.561 345,530 
3,119,130 2,954,021 


1,501 1,590 6.896.216 7.407.188 


Grand totals 





Source: Merchants Exchange, Portland, Oregon. 


Tables 2 and 3 show the total handling of goods, in- 
cluding coastwise and intercoastal trade. An examination 
of Table 4 will reveal the fact that much of the inbound 
tonnage is not of foreign origin, but that most of the out- 
bound tonnage is destined for foreign ports. 
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To a certain extent the character of exports from West 
Coast ports reflects changes in United States foreign aid 
programs. A large part of the volume of exported goods 
passing through Portland in 1957 was coal. This coal was 
bound for Japan as part of an aid program. Coal for Japan 
would ordinarily come from China, but because of the 
economic blockade against the Red Chinese it must be 
obtained elsewhere. 

TABLE 2. TEN LEADING COMMERCIAL IMPORTS, PORT OF PORTLAND 
(in tons of 2,000 pounds) 

1957 

6,609 Ore, 

15,918 Ore, ferro-manganese 

8,373 Ore, lead concentrates 


17.059 Ore. zine concentrates 


7,064 


12,101 
35,535 
75,988 
49,118 
36,071 


Burlap & bags chrome 
Coffee 

Creosote oil 

Iron & steel products 
Ore, bauxite Petroleum products 


1956 
9,668 Molasses 
19,877 Ore, chrome 
16,678 Ore, ferro-manganese 
8.359 
6,084 


Burlap & bags 

Cofiee 

Iron & steel products 
Logs & lumber Ore, lead concentrates 


Machinery Petroleum products 


Logs & lumber 


Molasses 


Burlap & bags 
Coffee 

Creosote oil Ore, lead concentrates 
Glass, window Ore, zine concentrates 


Iron & steel products Plywood 


Burlap & bags Chemicals 
Coffee 

Fertilizers 

Iron & steel products 
Logs & lumber 


Creosote oil 
Glass, window 
Ore, manganese 
Plywood 


7,085 
2,605 
11,974 
10,067 
19,427 


Iron & steel products 
Logs & lumber 

Ore, bauxite 

Ore, manganese 
Salt, crude 


Burlap & bags 
Chemicals 
Coffee, green 
Creosote oil 
Fertilizers 





Source: Merchants Exchange, Portland, Oregon. 


TABLE 3. TEN LEADING COMMERCIAL EXPORTS, PORT OF PORTLAND 
(in tons of 2,000 pounds) 
1957 
Barley 


Coal 
Corn 


232,936 
699 463 

76.824 
100,117 
131,953 


Metal scrap 
Paper 
Peas, dried 
Flour Petroleum products 
Lumber Wheat 
1956 
179,796 
257,134 
83,250 
85,052 
31,153 


Barley 

Coal 

Corn 

Flour 

Iron & steel 


Lumber 
Metal scrap 
Paper 

Peas, dried 


W heat 


164,852 
87.772 
42,664 
21,434 

559,248 


Barley Lumber 
Coal Metal scrap 
Coke, briquettes 
Flour 

Iron & steel 


Paper 
Petroleum products 


Wheat 


Barlev & wheat 
Beans, dried 


451,853 
9,997 
29,645 
54,832 
186,477 


42,632 
39,446 
19,379 
16,672 
10,148 


Paper 

Peas, dried 
Coke, briquettes 
Flour 


Lumber 


Petroleum products 
Seeds 


W oodpulp 


1953 
12,254 
52,195 
50,981 
54,345 
149,891 


Beans, dried 
Coal 

Coke, briquettes 
Flour 


Lumber 


Milk, canned 
Paper 

Peas, dried 
Tallow 


W heat 


13,103 
32,207 
18,616 
10,600 
72,558 





Source: Merchants Exchange, Portland, Oregon. 


Import commodities entering West Coast ports tend to 
be those things which are not available in the United 
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States. Coffee, burlap bags, and other goods in which 
foreign countries have on absolute advantage have been 
important elements in total imports. Principal commodi- 
ties going out of the port in 1957 were wheat, coal, barley, 
metal scrap, lumber, flour, corn, paper, petroleum products, 
and dried peas in declining order of tonnage. 

The trade which passes through the Port of Portland 
requires a sizeable investment in capital facility. The esti- 
mated book valuation of the terminal facilities under con- 
trol of the Commission of Public Docks is about $20,000.- 
000. An additional $4,500,000 in facilities is currently 
under construction, and more is contemplated. The Port 
of Portland Commission has facilities with estimated book 
value in excess of $28,000,000. In addition, facilities 
valued at approximately $5,000,00 are operated and main- 
tained by private firms. Some of these private operations 
are of significant size, they include several special-purpose 
docks for handling special cargoes such as grain and ore 
concentrates. The port’s services include ship repair and 
drydock. Some of these are publicly owned and others 
(such as Willamette Iron and Steel) are operated as private 
repair facilities. A ship entering the port can obtain any 
service necessary to its maintenance in port or its operation 
on the seas. 

The movement of cargo through a port, either inbound 
or outbound, requires the services of many people. Activity 
begins long before the ship arrives in port. As the vessel 
arrives off the mouth of the Columbia River, she radios 
«head for a bar pilot who will guide the ship in over the 
bar and up river to Astoria. This work is done by a mem- 
ber of the Columbia River Bar Pilots Association. In 
order to enable the pilot to meet the ship some twelve miles 
off shore, a pilot ship is kept constantly in a position to 
intercept the ships both inbound and outbound. At Astoria 
the bar pilot is dropped and a river pilot boards the ship 
to take her up river. While the ship is enroute up river, 
preparations have begun at the port to receive cargo and 
to load outbound cargo. Tugs are waiting to help berth 
the ship and a special crew of line handlers is on the dock 
to tie her up and secure the gear necessary for unloading 
and loading. Soon after the ship’s arrival, longshoremen 
are at work transferring cargo from ship to warehouse and 
loading cargo outbound. The inbound cargo is stored in 
a warehouse for customs inspection and to await pick up 
by motor or rail carrier for delivery to its destination. This 
process of loading and unloading may take from a few 
hours to several days, depending on the cargo. While the 
ship is berthed, the crew will spend time and money ashore. 
Any repair work which can be done or must be done on the 


ship will be accomplished. This may be done at the dock or 
it may require that the ship be moved to special repair 
shops. 

While in port, the ship will be provisioned with food, 
water, fuel, and other supplies. The extent to which she 
will take on these things depends in part on whether the 
ship is in home port and upon the length of time she has 
been at sea. Repair work and provisioning of any exten- 
sive amount are done in home port if at all possible, in 
order to avoid some of the expense of an idle crew. If the 
ship is in home port, the crew can be paid and released 
from duty temporarily, but not in a foreign port. 

While the physical handling of the ship and her cargo 
is going on, many other services are put in motion. Ships 
and cargo must be insured for loss and damage at sea 
and on shore. Banks are engaged to effect payment for 
the goods through international bills of exchange. Ship- 
ping-agency representatives make sure that outbound 
goods arrive at the port in time and attempt to clear the 
warehouses of incoming goods. They are also engaged in 
the paper work to account for the physical location of the 
goods at all times. It is, for example, quite a problem to 
arrange the location of goods on board a ship so that a 
minimum of handling is necessary to unload or load goods 
without having to disturb or move other cargo. 

There are still other activities related to port activity 
but not specifically directed to any given shipment of 
goods. The U. S. Army Corps of Engineers is engaged al- 
most continuously in channel maintenance. Dredging, 
channel marking, and removal of obstructions or hazards 
to navigation are important parts of this work. The Coast 
Guard patrols the shipping lanes to preserve law and order 
and to be ready to carry on needed rescue work. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is involved in inspection of car- 
goes of foodstuffs. The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
people are kept busy providing information about harbor 
and river conditions. The construction of new port facilities 
is under way. As has been indicated the Commission of 
Public Docks is undertaking considerable improvement 
and expansion of its facilities. A considerable amount of 
income and employment is generated by all these opera- 
tions 


In 1957 the two pilots associations received in gross 
receipts for their services a total of $1,093,457. These two 
groups have a total of 49 pilots and 7 office employees. 
The largest direct payroll is represented by longshore 
activity. For the Columbia River area (Portland, Vancou- 
ver, Longview, Rainier, St. Helens, Astoria) the 1957 long- 
shore payroll was $16,582,156.73 to 5,477 employees. 


TABLE 1t. TOTAL TONNACE THROUGH PORT OF PORTLAND, OREGON, 1953 THROUGH 1957 
(im tons of 2,000 lbs.) 


5-Yeuar Average 


Outbound to: 
Foreign 
Hawaii 
Domestic 


Total 


Inbound from: 
Foreign 
Hawaii 
Domestic 

Total 


Total in & out 


Source: Merchants Exchange, Portland, Oregon. 


February 1959 


1953 
1,155,150 
100,131 


1,670,258 


154,011 
57,944 
6,126,273 


6,338,228 
8,008,486 


1954 
951,250 

93,489 
576,301 


1,621,010 
89,756 
56,408 

6,175,005 


6,321,769 


7,942,809 


1955 
»§09 292 
104,163 


5929 


Jee 


1956 
2,327,655 
96,952 
316,779 


2,741,386 
207 ,660 
19,249 
6,831,349 


7,088,258 


9,829,644 


1957 


3,374,464 


86,732 
302,110 


3,673,306 


320,672 
13,840 
5,805,659 


6,170,171 


9,933,477 


Total 


9.117.811 
181.767 
2,132,867 


11,732,445 


923,591 
269,919 


31,945,624 


33,139,134 


44,871,579 


Per Year 
1.823.562 
96.353 
$126,573 


2.546,188 
184,718 
53,984 
6,389,125 


6,627 ,B827 


8,974,315 





Somewhat in excess of $9 million of the $16.5 million was 
paid in Portland alone. 

Shipping is responsible for another large income in the 
form of terminal expenditure. The Commission of Public 
Docks had gross receipts of $3,035,660 for fiscal 1957. 
This includes wharfage, dockage, various dockside service 
charges, rental for space, equipment rental, and many 
other services, including watchmen. Approximately 150 
people are employed by the commission, which had an 
annual payroll of $878,500. Five private terminal com- 
panies for which information is available have about an 
additional 160 employees and a payroll of slightly over 
$1,000,000. Other private dock operations, by a conserva- 
tive estimate, have about 300 employees and payrolls of 
over $1.500,000. This means that terminals employ ap- 
proximately 610 people and have gross payrolls of $3,378,- 
000. No estimate is available of the amount which ships 
spend in payment for services received at these private 
terminals. The figure is probably comparable to the $3 
million received by the Commission of Public Docks— 
perhaps somewhat less. 

The Port of Portland Commission had an additional 200 
employees in 1957 with a gross payroll of slightly over 
$1,000,000. A portion of these people were employed at 
the Portland International Airport, which is to a certain 
extent engaged in foreign commerce. In operations clearly 
related to port activity, the gross receipts for fiscal 1957 
were $1,273,916. 

Figures available indicate that United States govern- 
ment services employ between 125 and 150 people in the 
port, although this figure is subject to considerable varia- 
tion depending upon the amount of construction activity 
underway. Federal employment in connection with cus- 
toms and immigration services and the Coast Guard are 
relatively stable in number; but Corps of Engineers opera- 
tions fluctuates with the volume of work to be done on the 
channel and port. Federal payrolls about which informa- 
tion is available or for which close estimates can be hade 
total $1,200,000. 

There are many other services performed in connection 
with the movement of ships, people, and goods in a busy 
port. These services include bunkerage of oil and water, 
steamship agents, foreign freight forwarders, customs 
house brokers, public warehouse companies, marine in- 
surance companies, railroad and truck services to and 
from terminals, foreign departments of banks, barge and 
lighterage service, towboat companies, ship repair and 
supply firms, laundry for ship and crew, garbage and waste 
collection and disposal, naval architects and surveyors, 
foreign consular services, and many others less directly 
connected with the port and its operation. These services 
listed above in Portland account for an estimated addi- 
tional 1.900 employees with total payroll of approximately 
$10.800,000. 

For the firms for which information has been available 
er for which estimates could be made the sum total of Port 
of Portland activity involves about 7,500 people with a 
yross payroll of $29,253,000. The gross receipts figure 
for the port totals in excess of $50,000,000. The employees 
covered in this report include only those whose incomes 
can be directly and closely associated with port activity. 
There are many others (conservatively 7,500 more) who 
are indirectly dependent on port activity for their incomes. 
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New Provisions in 1958 Federal 


Income-Tax Law Reviewed 
By ARNO L. PEITERSON 


Assistant Professor of Accounting, University of Oregon 


The 1958 Technical Amendments Act is the most far 
reaching revision of the Federal income-tax law since the 
major overhaul in 1954. It is estimated that the business 
relief provisions alone will save taxpayers more than one- 
quarter of a billion dollars in the first year. The following 
discussion is not intended to cover all the new provisions 
of the law, but only those of the greatest general interest 
to businessmen. Also no attempt is made to cover all the 
technical points involved in each provision, but only to 
bring any new tax-saving possibilities to the attention of 
the taxpayer. Some of the provisions are involved and 
require a close reading of the law. 

Probably the provision giving the greatest benefit to the 
most people is that providing for an additional first-year 
depreciation allowance. This provision gives an_ initial 
one-shot depreciation allowance in the year in which 
tangible personal property (not buildings) with a useful 
life of at least six years is acquired. This is in addition to 
regular depreciation, straight or accelerated, and can be 
applied to either new or used property. The allowance is 
20 per cent of the first $10,000 of cost per taxpayer. Thus, 
on an individual return, the maximum additional deduc- 
tion would be $2,000, on a joint return $4,000, and on a 
corporation return $2,000. Partnerships may take a maxi- 
mum deduction for each of its partners, and for the part- 
ner’s wife as well when the partner files a joint return. 

Another provision which has created considerable in- 
terest is “Subchapter S,” which gives the stockholders of 
certain “small business corporations” an election to be 
taxed substantially as a partnership. A small business cor- 
poration is defined as one having only one class of stock 
owned by not more than ten individual stockholders. All 
of the stockholders must consent to the election, which is 
revocable after the first year with the consent of all stock- 
holders. The election may also be terminated automatically 
by the occurance of various events specified in the law. 
For the years in which a valid election is in effect, the cor- 
poration is not taxed. The persons who are stockholders 
at the end of the corporation’s taxable year include ratably 
in their incomes the corporation’s undistributed taxable 
income. This provision would appear to be an effective 
and desirable means of avoiding a double tax on the profits 
of closely held corporations. However, accountants report 
that few of their eligible clients have made the election for 
1958. either because of technicalities in the law or because 
similar results are more easily achieved by alternate means. 

Brief mention only will be made of three other pro- 
visions: The operating loss carry back has been increased 
from two to three years, with the carry forward remaining 
at five years. The $60,000 minimum amount of retained 
earnings permitted before any consideration of the tax on 
unreasonable accumulation of earnings is increased to 
$100,000. Finally, loss on the sale, exchange, or worth- 
lessness of certain small business stock, called “Section 
1244” stock, can be taken as an ordinary loss deduction. 
Such a loss is fully deductible, and is not subject to capital- 
loss limitations as it normally was under the prior law. 
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OREGON STATE TIMBER HARVEST 


The total volume of timber harvested during 1958 from 
state-owned forest lands and lands directly under the man- 
agement of the Oregon State Board of Forestry totaled 
118.726.780 board feet. 

Tillamook County headed the cut, with a total of 74.,- 
663.220 board feet. This consisted largely of timber re- 
moved from the Tillamook Burn, a phase of the timber sale 
program which has been emphasized. The state is anxious 
to salvage the maximum amount of this timber before it 
is lost through insect and disease attack, and also to get 
snags off the state lands so that reforestation work can be 
undertaken. 

Elsewhere in the state the harvest of the timber has been 
under advanced rules of forest practice, with a consider- 
able amount of it confined to old-growth timber and de- 
cadent trees that must be removed to provide room for the 
young growth. In other areas the timber is being harvested 
as a step in the sustained yield program on state forest 
lands. The timber removed from state lands in the various 
counties is as follows: 


Board Feet 
1,620,570 


County 


Benton 
Clackamas 
Clatsop 
Coos 
Douglas 
Jefferson 
Lane 
Lincoln 
Linn 
Marion 
Polk 
Tillamook 
Umatilla 
Washington 


10,970,230 
1,093,890 
2,011,990 
9,900,000 
1,855,960 
2,772,090 
1,884,100 

74,663,220 
1,591,620 

632,250 


Total 118,.726.780 
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Lumber. The figures below cover the Douglas fir area of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. They were supplied by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and are in thousands of feet board measure. 

Jan. 1959 Dec. 1958 


145,736 136,573 
158,098 161,398 
659,862 600,403 
846,324 841 .260 


Jan. 1958 


143,168 
137,310 
506,419 
975,491 


Average weekly production 
Average weekly orders 

Unfilled orders, end of month 
Lumber inventory, end of month 


Life-Insurance Sales. During December 1958 sales of ordinary 
life insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance, group 
and wholesale sales under new contract, renewals, dividend addi- 
tions, etc.) were 30 per cent ($10,063,000) higher than in November 
1958 and 18 per cent higher than in December 1957. The national 
figures showed a 12 per cent increase in comparison with November 
1958 and a 4 per cent increase in comparison with December 1957. 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During Jan- 
uary 1959 there were 944 real-estate sales amounting to $14,625,619 
in Multnomah County. Of these, 624 involved residences, the sales 
price of which was $6,744,760; 233 were vacant properties, $2,138.- 
888; and 87 were business properties, $5,756,971. Additional figures 
are: 

Jan. 1959 Dec. 1958 Jan. 

Number of sales 944 585 

Value of sales $14,625,619 $6 266.687 $10,879,233 
Number of mortgages 781 980 657 
Amount loaned $9,074,851 $11,760,611 $16,112,616 
Number of sheriff's deeds 5 4 4 
Amount of sheriff's deeds $25,121 $57,329 
Average residential selling price $11,381 $11,485 


February 1959 


° 
$39,050 
$10,809 


Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings. The cumulative Oregon 
farm-marketing receipts for the full year of 1958 were $391,453,000 
which was lower by 5.7 per cent than the 1957 cumulative total of 
$415,055,000. The monthly comparisons (in thousands of dollars) 


follow: 
1957 1958 1957 1958 

Jan. : $31,340 $29,160 July $39,911 $35,444 
Feb. 26,222 21,222 Aug. 44,873 48,586 
Mar. 20,801 21,768 Sept. 58,141 60,516 
Apr. 19,363 20,732 Oct. 49,419 37,787 
May 19,900 19,567 Nov. 38,249 35,286 
June 30,905 34,604 Dec. 35,931 26,781 


Employment. Employment figures are supplied monthly by the 
Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commisison in Salem. 


Dec. 1958 
69,500 
17,800 
45,400 


Jan. 1959 


Lumber & wood products 64,300 
Food & kindred products 17,400 
Other manufacturing 45,300 


Jan. 1958 


60,400 
16,700 
44,000 
Total manufacturing 127,000 132,700 121,100 
21,400 
74,100 
88,900 
146,000 


24,000 
80,000 
90,600 
147,000 


18,700 
71,800 
86,100 
146,300 


Contract construction 
Retail trade 
Government 

Other nonmanufacturing 
322,900 
444,000 


341,600 
474,300 


330,400 
457,400 


Total nonmanufacturing 
Total nonagricultural employment 





Paper can be made from all cellulose fibers, but in 1955 wood 
pulp comprised 68 per cent of the materials used, waste paper 
(used especially for boxboard) 28 per cent, and such sources as 
rags and straw 4 per cent. 

No businessman outside the “racketeer” class has ever been 
sent to jail under the Sherman Antitrust Act, although suspended 
prison sentences have been given on rare occasions. 





OREGON BANK DEPOSITS 
Dec. 31, 1958 Dec. 31, 1957 
$ 16,341,091.61 $ 16,315,857.14 


County 


Baker 


Benton 
Clackamas 
Clatsop 
Columbia 
Coos 
Crook 
Curry 
Deschutes 
Douglas 
Gilliam 
Grant 
Harney 
Hood River 
Jackson 
Jefferson 
Josephine 
Klamath 
Lake 

Lane 
Lincoln 
Linn 
Malheur 
Marion 
Morrow 
Multnomah 
Polk 
Sherman 
Tillamook 
Umatilla 
Union 
Wallowa 
Wasco 
Washington 
Wheeler 
Yamhill 


Total for Oregon 


33,177,740.43 
67 434,367.59 
34,470,474.90 
18,991,913.40 
53,428,730.91 
8,768,626.13 
10,535,354.68 
24,408 ,402.86 
60.556,620.06 
5,103,751.05 
6,686,032.74 
7,674,497.37 
13,022,636.26 
67,954,073.09 
6,238,063.65 
29,562,957.10 
41,958,299.88 
9 446,569.94 
123,267 ,009.73 
18,415,774.78 
53,711,607.87 
21,854,703.72 
131,214,885.29 
7,320,072.47 


993,623,876.67 


11,431,186.45 

3,069,415.84 
18,351,027.60 
46,167,012.26 
18,791,106.35 

6,88 1,688.86 
28,996,968.03 
59,397,204.18 

2,195,381.38 
32,166,604.13 


$2,088 575,729.26 


30,715,007.39 
59,695,372.48 
33,128,350.58 
18,800,718.27 
49,291,638.06 
8,394,212.98 
9,068 ,673.47 
22,110,960.93 
93,916,844.07 
5,023,098.72 
6,278,857.26 
6,950,967.27 
12,817,354.88 
61,531,958.85 
9,063,455.3 L 
25,386,151.71 
37,370,260.39 
7,949,560.66 
110,572,773.70 
16,626,530.55 
46,252,487.25 
20,765,256.86 


123,659,692.64 


6,829,119.42 


886,228,909.50 


9,916,815.12 
2,772,682.13 
17,268,638.73 
44,881 ,659.85 
17,148,384.11 
6,223,871.76 
27,595,118.59 
92,516,134.41 
2,308,695.46 
31,426,601.05 





$1,892,802,671.53 
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OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Construction. The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports December 1958 construc- 
tion contracts in Oregon amounting to $16,168,000, 12 per cent above 
December 1957. Comparative data, in thousands of dollars, follow: 

Dec. 1958 Nov. 1958 Dec. 1957 


Nonresidential $ 4,031 $ 3.825 $ 4,763 
Residential 8,728 9,659 4,353 
Public works & utilities 3,409 5,492 5,374 


Totals , $16,168 $18,976 $14,490 


The nonresidential construction involved 384,000 square feet in 
December 1958 and 400,000 in December 1957. The 719 residential 
units for which contracts were made in December 1958 involved 825,- 
000 square feet; in December 1957 the figure was 431,000 square 
feet for 326 units. Twelve-month totals for 1958 reveal that the value 
of building contracts in Oregon (excluding public works and utili- 
ties) was 28 per cent higher than in 1957. For the eleven western 
states (again excluding public works and utilities), the cumulative 
total for 1958 was 18 per cent higher than for 1957; for the United 
States the 1958 total was 5 per cent above 1957. 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to person- 
nel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and gen- 
eral administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived by 


BANK 


the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the Oregon 
Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent reading 
covers the month of January 1959. (No adjustment for seasonal 
variation has been made, 1951 == 100.) 


1959 
77.6 Juls 
sahted Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


— 
—-. = 
ee | 
— 6S 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 


June 


= on-~) +) +) 
— 1h to 
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Department-Store Sales. Figures on department-store sales are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for Portland, 
Eugene, and Salem. The data are released for Portland on a weekly 
basis, and monthly for all three ciites. 

The most recent Portland data are for the week ending February 
7, 1959, when sales were 14 per cent above the corresponding week 
in January. 

The percentage change for the three cities for the month of De- 
cember and the year from January 1 to December 31, 1958, com- 
pared to the same periods a year earlier are: 

Calendar Year to 

Dec ° 1958 Dec. 3], 1958 
Portland +11 
Eugene +22 
Salem +17 


Oregon +13 


DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “‘business activity.” The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 167 banks and branches monthly. 


January 1959 
Compared with 
Dec. 1958 Jan. 1958 


Number of 
Banks Debits Debits Debits 


Economic Areas Reporting Jan, 1959 Dec. 1958 Jan. 1958 


Oregon 


Portland area (Multhomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) 
North Oregon Coast (Clatsop, Tillamook, Lincoln counties) —. 

West Cential Oregou (Lane, Cous, Douglas counties) 

Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties) 

Upper Columbia River (Sherman, Hood River, Wasco, Gilliam, Wheeler counties) 
Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) 

Central Oregon (Deschutes, Crook, Jefferson counties) 

Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) 

Baker, LaGrande area (Grant, Baker, Wallowa, Union counties) 

Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) 


167 


53 
8 


10 
1é 
ll 
9 
8 


*1 921,742,983 


] 


BUILDING PERMITS 


231,243,291 


234,007 ,230 
34,047,617 
101,023,997 
73,275,067 
28,217,065 
30,614,407 
32,979,857 
38,013,119 
30,510,713 
27,210,620 


.947 753,457 


,229,687 ,086 


231,234,958 
34,358,148 
104,795,989 
86,068,883 
30,616,142 
32,565,249 
30,611,751 
44,339,920 
33,443,813 
30,031,518 


$1,661 ,765,817 
1 065,828,451 


188,620,498 
31,192,052 
142,34/,/909 
62,829,961 
29,251,067 
32,663,420 
26,432,206 
33,819,560 
25,780,257 


23,000 590 


— 13 
+- 0.1 
+ 1.2 
— 0.9 

- 3.9 
+14.9 
— 78 


+15.6 
+15.5 
+24.1 
+ 9.2 
+1s.0 
—16.6 
— 3.5 
— 6.3 
+24.8 
+12.4 
+18.3 
+18.3 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow for 
the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Albany 
Baker 

Bend 

Coos Bay 
Corvallis 
Eugene 
Grants Pass 


Hillsboro 


Klamath Falls 


La Grande 


MeMinnville 


Medford 
North Bend 
Pendleton 
Portland 
Roseburg 
Salem 
Springfield 
The Dalles 


Clackamas County 
Douglas County 

Lane County 

Marion County 
Multnomah County 
Wasco County 

109 other communities 


*Total 


New 
Residential 
Jan. 1959 
$ 73,000 
167 ,000 
28,000 
65,550 
198,320 
175,970 
14,600 


15,000 
9,500 
18,000 
207 ,000 
12,000 
40,000 
,048,050 
8.400 
95,300 
84,000 
84,000 
401,125 
10,380 
376,338 
307 ,800 
,402,323 
24,000 
997 ,910 





$5,885,716 


New Non- 
residential 
Jan. 1959 


$ 22,000 


21,000 
65,000 
35,000 
121,575 
800 
5,000 
29,000 


61,550 


12,000 
»331,175 


136,070 


2,250 
74,650 
32,912 
58,310 
17,400 

508.681 
33,665 
548,851 


Additions, 

Alterations 
& Repairs 
Jan. 1959 
$ 35,750 
9.660 
15,300 
8,625 
3,275 
27.953 
14,900 
14,955 
170,000 


1,375 
117,880 
$,150 
7,544 
778,970 
19,840 
17 ,884 
42,877 
13,800 
183,600 
1,350 
73,518 


513,715 


286,664 


T otals 
Jan, 1959 
$ 130,750 
176,660 
64,300 
139,125 
236,595 
$125,498 
30,300 
19,955 
244,000 
9,500 
19,375 
386,430 
16,150 
59,544 
3,158,195 
28,240 
279,254 
126,877 
100,050 
659,375 
44,642 
508,166 
332,280 
2,424,719 
60,965 
1,833,425 





* Information is not available on Jan. 1958 building permits for Marion County (outside of 


cluded in the Dec. 1958 and Jan. 1959 state totals. 


6 


$3,099,489 


Salem). In 





2,496,885 





$11,482,090 


Totals 
Dec. 1958 
£53,000 
96,525 
100,195 
68,224 
346,525 
337 ,972 
86,450 
43,557 
50,821 
37 ,480 
91,775 
275,795 
47 900 
79,710 
3,700,100 
51,600 
165,890 
209,429 
120,978 
337,109 
79,614 
597 396 
438,060 
1,473,085 
17,800 
1,943,146 





$11,072,076 


Totals 
Jan. 1958 
S 93,500 
8.513 
59,940 
63,917 
263,750 
78,968 
49,895 
21,200 
29,022 
250 
57,750 
314,575 
31,141 
45,200 
4,219,070 
52,735 
111,920 
15,600 
18,775 
250,800 
16,550 
372,778 


1,162,425 
9,200 
1,856,899 





$9,204,373 


the interest of comparability, data for this area have not been in- 
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